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Dramatic Sketches. 


MR. KEAN, 
(With a Portruit. ) 

The rapid elevation of Mr. Kean 
from the lowest spoke in Fortune’s 
wheel to the very summit of profes- 
sional honours and emoluments, is 
one of those rare and gratifying in- 
cidents, which strikingly illustrate 
the omnipotence of genius, and the 
certainty with which it works - its 
way to distinction, even under the 
most discouraging circumstances. 
The lapse of a month saw an un- 
known adventurer, destitute of 
friends or patrons, raised from 
utter obscurity by the sole force of 
talent, and styled by almost unani- 
mous accord the monarch of the 
dramatic art. Other actors have 
been indebted to long and painful 
assiduity for whatever reputation 
they may have gained; and which, 
after all, has apparently not been 
awarded to them without a degree of 
reluctance, or retained without its 
justice being frequently and severely 
called in question ; but with Kean, 
the attainment of unequalled fame 


was the work of-a month; and the. 


matured judgment of the town upon 
his acting, has securely confirmed to 
him the honours which in the first 
moments of enthusiasm were heaped 
upon him. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Kean’s ge- 
nius is of the highest order. He 
possesses in a transcendent degree 
the power of transfusing his whole 


soul into the character he represents ; 
Vol. IL, 


and acts with so much earnestness 
and so much fidelity to nature, that 
“ the illusion of the scene” becomes 
no longer a mere figure of speech, 
but the spectators appear to be be- 
holding events which actually pass, 
andare only awakened to a sense of 
their error when the entrance of some 
driveller dispels the charm which the 
magic of Kean’s genius has cast 
around them. 

Mr. Kean is in the proudest sense 
of the word an original actor. To 
him belongs the power to conceive 
a character boldly, and to execute it 
skilfully. He is not one of those 
mere mechanical drudges, who are 
bred to the trade of acting, just as 
regularly as the apprentices to tailors 
and tinkers are to theirs; and the 
utmost stretch of whose art consists 
in being able to deliver half-a-dozen 
lines with about as much cleverness 
as ig discovered by a school-boy at a 
breaking-up exhibition. The stage 
is encumbered with dozens of these 
logs, amongst whom Kean appears 
like a sprightly courser surrounded 
by asses and mules. Yet, great as 
he certainly is, though he may be 
styled a versatile performer, he is by 


no means an actor of all-work; he: 


cannot, like Garrick, change “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
with equal facility and excellence. 
In depicting the darker parts of 
character there is no one who can 
for an instant stand in competition 
with him ; envy, hatred, and revenge, 
the remorseless villain and the de- 
oO 
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signing hypocrite find in him a fault- 
less representative ; nor is he less 
fortunate in painting a generous 
character torn by contending emo- 
tions. Repose, however, is fatal to 
bim; the whirlwind and the storm 
are the elements in which he exists ; 
and in proportion as a character be- 
comes less forcible, Kean becomes 
less excellent. We are far from as- 
serting that this is always the case, 
for we are sensible that in some 
quiet and familiar touches of nature 
he is particularly happy; but cer- 
tainly his forte does not lie in decla- 
mation or level speaking, and his 
soliloquies are for the most part ex- 
tremely insipid. This is particular- 
ly observable in his Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, which are miserable failures, 
though certain parts of each of them 
have been lavishly eulogised; but, 
had his fame depended upon these 
performances, he would Jong ago 
have been forgotten. Another un- 
fortunate attempt was his Romeo; 
here his genius unavailing 
against the insuperable disadvantages 
of voice and figure under which he 
laboured; and to the insinuating 
tenderness of the lover he has not 
the slightest pretensions. Mr. Kean’s 
reputation, however, is too firmly 
fixed, to stand in danger of diminu- 
tion from one or two failures ; his 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Romeo, and a 
few more had better be forgotten, 
but we constantly recur with unquali- 
fied gratification to numerous other 
parts, in which it is less dillicult to 
point out the beauties, than to dis- 
cover a blemish. 

It generally happeus, however, 
with Mr. Kean, as with other actors, 
that he is most applauded where he 
least’ deserves it; while 
really excellent frequently 
Without notice. 


What is 

passes 
Scarcely ever does 
an evening elapse in which many of 
his most masterly touches are not 
Witnessed with frigid indiflerence, 


whilst the theatre resonnds with 
acclamations at some pitiful elap- 
trap or pantomiinical flourish jn 
which he indulges. The left hana 
thrust into the bosom, three or four 
rapid slaps upon the head with the 
right, and three or four rapid steps 
towards the corner of the stage, whe- 
ther called for or not, are always 


certain of being rewarded with tu- 


multuous cheers; nor does he find 
a sudden depression of the voice, 
from the highest pitch to the lowest 
note in the compass, a whit the less 
infallible. These tricks such a man 
ought to disdain, and leave them to 
those who have nothing else to trust 
to. There is another unworthy 
mode of gaining applause to which 
he resorts, displayed in a kind of 
ambition, which, though in some in- 
sta,ces laudable, becomes ridiculous 
when carried to excess,—we mean 
the attempt at new readings, or more 
properly the custom of rejecting the 
obvious meaning of a passage, to 
seek for one that is more far-fetched 
and obscure. In adopting this prac- 
tice, however, Mr. Kean is far less 
censurable than the shallow beings 
who encourage him in it—the pro- 
pensity is the very error of the age, 
and we doubt not that by many Jju- 
dicious gentlemen he is far more 
admired for one or two instances of 
perverse ingenuity in this particular, 
than for all the real and exquisite 
beautics his acting so eminently 
abounds with, 

With all his faults, however, Mr. 
Kean is without doubt an extraor- 
dinary periormer; his representation 
of the character in which we have 
given his portrait, will tend still fur- 
ther to increase his fame ; and we 
may justly say in the words of 
Churchill— 

“ Where he falls short—’tis nature’s 
fault alone ; 


“Where he succeeds—the merit’s- 


all his own.” 
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History of the Theatres. 


Cap. 5.—Description of the internal 
usages of our ancient theatres, con- 
cluded. The History of the Stage 
continued to the period of the Revo- 
lution. 


Between the acts, and sometimes 
between the scenes, and even in the 
play itself, it was customary to intro- 
duce a Clown, to excite mirth by his 
gestures and extemporal wit. He ge- 
nerally threw his ideas into hobbling 
doggrel verse, and often entered into 
a contest of raillery and sarcasm with 
some of the audience. His peculiar 
province was, however, to entertain 
the spectators at the conclusion of the 
play, with some ludicrous metrical 
composition, accompanied with a pipe 
and tabor, which appears to have sup- 
plied the place of the modern farce.— 
‘To please the vulgar, mock engage- 
ments were introduced into almost 
every representation, though not inei- 
dental tothe piece, during which small 
pieces of ordnance were fired off be- 
hind the scenes. The custom was 
often observed after a more vulgar 
manner, by affixing crackers to the 
Clown’s breeches ; but the system fell 


into disuse in the early part of the 
17th century, as the audiences became 
more refined. 

Amongst the characters in our old 
plays a Fool frequently occurs. The 
terms Clown and Fool were (however 
improperly) used as synonimous by 
our early writers; but although the 
Fool of our old plays denoted either a 
mere natural, or elsea witty hireling or 
artificial fool, retained fur the purpose 
of making sport for his employers, the 
Clown was certainly a perfectly distinct 
character, and one of much greater 
variety. A Fool generally formed part 
of the establishment of every noble- 
man inthe 16th century, and indeed 
much later. The stage-costume of 
the Fool is not exactly known, but it 
most probably closely resembled that 
used in common life: viz. a long 


cloak or petticoat, originally worn by 


the idiot or natural fool, and obviously 
intended for purposes of cleanliness 
and concealment. Why it was adopted 
by the artificial fool is not so appa- 
rent. It was of various colours, and 
the materials were often costly, as of 
velvet, and fringed with yellow.—The 
figure on the left in the above cut 
represcnts one of these Fools, proba- 
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bly in his stage-dress; it is copied 
from the frontispiece to the “ Fair 
Maid of the Exchange,” a Comedy 
by Thomas Heywood.— The costume 
of the Clown it is perhaps impossible 
at this period satisfactorily to ascer- 
tain. The figure on the right, which 
we have taken the liberty of copying 
from a plate in Mr. Douce’s “ Iilus- 
trations of Shakspeare” may perhaps 
in some degree resemble one of these 
sons of mirth, but we would by no 
means be understood to assert that 
such is positively the case. It was 
taken, Mr. Douce informs us, from an 
old German Print, by an unknown 
master. The Fools and probably the 
Clowns also, carried a kind of staff, as 
shewn in the above print, on the top 
of which was carved a human head, 
and frequently subjects of the most 
obscene description. To the other 
end of this bauble was sometimes af- 
fixed an inflated bladder, with which 
they belaboured those who were ob- 
jects of their mirth or anger, and were 
sometimes in like manner belaboured 
inretyrn. To enter into a full exami- 
nation of the different characters and 
functions of the Fool and Clown would 
oblige us far to exceed the limits we 
are able to allot to this article, and we 
must therefore refer such of our readers 
as may feel interested in the sub- 
ject, to Vol. II. of Mr. Douce’s “ I- 
lustrations of Shakspeare,” where 
they will find a Dissertation, in which 
it is discussed in a very learned and 
amusing manner. | 
At the greater part of the theatres 
which have been described in the 
preceding chapters, the performances 
appear to have been continued with 
few intermissions during the reign of 
James Ist, and the greater partof that 
of his successor Charles ; being how- 
ever occasionally suspended during the 
yavages ofthe plague. In fact, the reign 


of James was the golden age of the 
English theatre. Those lofty spirits, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, Beay- 
mont, Massinger, Ford, and others of 
scarcely inferior merit, were then in 
the meridian of their fame, forming 
such a splendid combination of dra- 
matic talent as was never witnessed, 
either before or since, in any age or 
country. The fondness of the people 
for theatrical entertainments was uni- 
versal and excessive ; the nobility ce- 
lebrated all weddings, birth-days, and 
other occasions of rejoicing,’ with 
masques and interludes, in which 
they sometimes sustained characters 
themselves; and the rage for these 
diversions even extended tothe Court; 
the king, queen, &c. frequently per- 
forming at Whitehall in Masques; 
for which Inigo Jones was retained to 
furnish the most magnificent decora- 
tions. Plays and Masques were also 
continually exhibited at Whitehall and 
St. James’s before the Royal Family, 
during the reigns of James and 
Charles, by the various companies and 
the ‘‘ gentlemen of the Inns of Court.” 
Great, however, as was the attachment 
of the people in general to the drama, 
it was not without numerous adver- 
Saries; the London of that period 
differed widely from the overgrown 
monster of our own days; and it is 
plain that the theatres in being were 
by far too numerous for the compara- 
tively diminutive size of the capital. 
Accordingly, strenuous endeavours 
were made to limit the number ; com- 
plaints were continually preferred to 
the ruling powers of the manifold 
abuses to which they gave rise; and 
on the 1°th of July 1498, the vestry of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, resolved that 
a petition should be presented to the 
Privy-Council, praying that the play- 
houses in that parish might be “ dis- 
missed and put down from playing.” 


| 
| 


Many of those who at this period op- 
posed the stage, were doubtless actu- 
ated by the most just and reasonable 
motives; but it is easy to discern in 
some of the proceedings against the 
players, germs of that puritanical 
spirit which subsequently burst forth 
with such irresistible fury as to over- 
whelm both the state and stage in one 
common destruction. The represen- 
tations, however, which were from 
time to time made to Elizabeth’s go- 
vernment, appear to have been at- 
tended with some effect; and the 
Privy-Council having taken the mat- 
ter into their serious consideration, 
came to a determination that although 
salutary recreations were necessary in 
a well-governed state, it was advisable 
to regulate the stage, and reduce the 
number of theatres. Accordingly, on 
the 22nd of June 1600, as has been 
noticed in our description of the 
Curtain, Chap. 2. they issued an 
order ** for the restraint of the im- 
moderate use of playhouses,” which 
directed that the number should for the 
future be limited to two, viz. the Globe 
and the Fortune. It further ordain- 
ed that the players should perform at 
each theatre no oftener than twice 
a week ; that they should refrain alto- 
gether from playing on Sundays, un- 
der pain of penalty and imprisonment, 
also during Lent, and times of sick- 
ness ; and it strictly charged the Lord 
Mayor and the Magistrates of Middle- 
sex and Surrey to see these orders en- 


forced. This mandate, however, they. 


were either unable or unwilling to 
comply with, for the disorders of the 
playhouse increased rather than di- 
minished ; and so great was the pas- 
sion of the people for dramatic amuse- 
ments, that though the Magistrates 
might deplore the grievance, they 
were unable to apply a remedy. Upon 
this, the Privy-Council wrote a 
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Stronger létter to the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen on the 31st of Decems 
ber, 1601, reprehending their neglect, 
and requiring strict compliance with 
the orders which had before been 
issued. They also on the same day 
wrote to the justices of Middlesex 
letters of reproof, rather than direc- 
tions, peremptorily commanding them 
to see their orders put into execution, 
but whether these proceedings had the 
effect of suspending the performances 
at any of the theatres, is extremely 
doubtful, and if they had the susper- 
sion was of very short duration, for 
after this period the drama was more 
encouraged and rose to greater splen- 
dour than had ever before been known; 
James the First patronized the stage 
still more than his predecessor had 
done, and instead of any reduction be- 
ing made in the number of theatres a 
patent was granted under the great 
seal, in 1615, to one Rosseter, to 
erect a playhouse without the liberties 
of the City of London; by virtue of 
which he proceeded to convert into 2 
theatre a house on Puddle-wharf, 
Blackfriars, which had belonged toa 
Lady Sinclair. At this, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen became alarmed, 
and upon complaint being made by 
them to the Privy-Council, that 
body on the 26th of September, 1615, 
issued an order, prohibiting the erec- 
tion of a theatre in that place. Ros- 
seter, however, was not easily to be 
deterred; he proceeded to execute 
his purpose in spite ofthis prohibition ; 
till new complaints baving been made, 
and fresh orders issued, with as little 
effect, the Lord Mayor, in January, 
1617, was peremptorily directed to 
cause Rosseter’s play-house to be 
pulled down; which we presume was 
effected, as no further mention of it 
occurs in any writer we have met 
with. Even so late as the year 
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1639, Sir William Davenant was em- 
powered, on the 26th of March, by 
Charles the First to erect a new theatre 
“ near unto or behind the Three 
King’s Ordinary in Fiect Street ;” 
but upon some disagreement with the 
Earl of Arundel, then Marshal of 
England, and landlord ofthe premises, 
he was obliged to abandon the project, 
and relinquished his patent; in con- 
sideration of which, and of lis ser- 
vices to the royal cause, it was afler- 
wards renewed by Charles the Second 
as will be mentioned hereafter. 

The time, however, was now ar- 
rived when this sunshine of dramatic 
prosperity was to suffer a long and 
total eclipse. One of the first mea- 
sures of the revolutionary parliament 
was directed against the theatre. On 
the 22nd of Sept. 1642, an Ordinance 
for suppressing Stage-Plays was issued 
by the Commons and agreed to by the 
Lords. This not being foundso eilec- 
tual as was wished, a more severe 
Ordinance for the total and immediate 
suppression of Stage-Plays was issued 
by the Parliament on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary 1648, by which it was enacted 
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that all plavers who presumed to 
follow their profession, shoutd be 
looked npon as rogues and vagabonds, 
and punished as such; and further, 
that every person present as a spec. 
tator, should, upon conviction, forfeit 
five shillings to the poor of the parish, 
It, moreover, authorized the Lord 
Mayor of London, and the Mazgis- 
trates of Middlesex and Surrey to 
pull down all stage-ga'leries, seats, 
and boxes, used for the acting of 
stage-plays within their several juris- 
dictions. ‘Fhese documents may be 
seen more at large in Cobbett’s “ Par- 
liamentary History.” Vol. IL. p. 1461, 
and Vol. LIL. p. 846. The orders thus 
given were strictly carried into effeet ; 
most of the theatres were demolished, 
the players became completely dis- 
persed, and never dared to perform 
except by stealth, till just before the 
restoration ofCharles 2nd. Here ther 


terminates what may be considered 
ihe first portion of our history; in 


our next chapter we shall relate the 
proceedings which took piace upon the 
re-establishment of the theatre. 


of 


A History of the Theatres of Lon- 
don, containing an Annual Register 
of New Pieces, Revivals, Panto- 
mimes, Nc. with Occasional Notes 
and Anecdotes. Being a continua- 
tion of Victor’s and Oultows His- 
tories, from tke year 1795 to 
1817, inclusive.-—By W. C. Oulton, 
3 Vols. 18s. Chapple, 1817. 


In the year 1761, Benjamin Victor, 
a dramatist of indifferent merit, but 
who from his long connexion with 
the theatres, and a habit of minutely 
recording every little occurrence re- 
Jating to them, had acquired a very 
extensive knowledge of what may be 


termed the mechanical department 
of the drama, published a work in 
two volumes, entitled ‘‘ The History 
of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin, from the year 1730 to the 
present time.” To these, in the year 
1761 he added a third, bringing dowa 
the history to the preceding year, 
but omitting all mention of the Dub- 
lin Stage. The plan of this work 
is very irregular, if indeed it Gin 
be said to have any plan at all; the 
author’s style is loose and frequently 
ungrammatical, and the pronoun I 
occurs so incessantly, that Churchill 
observed, Victor Ego would have been 
iis most appropriate motto. It is 
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moreover by no means to be relied 
upon in every instance; the dates are 
often very incorrect; actors are fre- 
quently killed before their time, and 
vice versa 3 but it nevertheless con- 
tains many facts and anecdotes con- 
nected with the stage which are not 
to be met with elsewhere, and its details, 
particularly those relating to the 
Dublin Stage are highly amusing. 
Victor, indeed, was a most decided 
Dangle ; the ailairs of a theatre were 
in his opinion of more importance 
than of any other earthly establish- 
ment: and after his death a minute 
record of the most trivial circam- 
stance of every evening’s performance 
was found in his memorandum-book. 

In 1796 a continuation of Victor’s 
work to the end of the season 1795, 
was published by Mr. W. C. Oulton, 
the compiler of the volumes before 
us. The sequel, however, as_ is 
generally the case, was by no means 
equal to the commencement. Mr. 
Oulton’s stock of anecdote was very 
inferior to that of his predecessor, 
and his details being given from the 
reports of magazines and newspapers 
rather than from personal observation, 
he was in many instances led into 
mistakes no less ‘unfortunate than 
those of Victor. In the pre- 
sent production, however, he pro- 
fesses to have avoided his former 
errors ; “ it is” says he, in his pre- 
face, “ ofiered to the public with con- 
siderable improvements ; Victor’s 
style, though stripped of its egotism 
and prolixity, not having been deemed 


the most elegant, the author has now. 


freely indulged his own phruseoloyy.” 
After this, we coniess we were little 
prepared for the inelegant ungram- 
matical slip-sioppish style which 
everywhere prevails, and the still more 
ridiculous attempts at introducing 
hacknied expressions from the French 
and other languages, generally termi- 
nating in the most laughable failure. 
Our readers, however, shall be 


enabled to judge for themselves of 
the elegance of Mr. Oulton’s style, 
the soundness of his arguments, his 
wit, his acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of grammar, &c. by a few ex- 
tracts which we proceed to lay before 
them. 

In the first place take a specimen 
of his critical talents, extracted from 
his remarks on the “ Castle 
Spectre :”— 

This play abounds in incidents 
well managed, though of a romantic 
nature. The language ts vigorous 
aud frequently sublime. The charac. 
ters are welldrawn; Osmond’s dream 
is terrifically grand: in short this 
play does not depend entirely upon 
scenery and decorations, though with. 


out them the Castle could 
have no attractions.” Vol. t. p. 32. 


Really Mr. Oulton, this is being 
too severe upon poor Mr. Lewis. 
What! has his play no attraction 
but that of scenery and decorations, 
though abounding in well-managed 
incidents, language vigorousand sub- 
lime, well-drawn characters, and 
description terrilicaily grand? Why 
then it appears we were quite mis- 
taken when we foolishly imagined 
that these formed the principal requi- 
sites in a play, and shall therefore 
take an early opportunity of com- 
mitting to the flames twenty-two 
tragedies and a farce we had com- 
posed, and which of course abounded 
with the above unattractive ingre- 
dienis. 

A fair specimen of his arguments 
occurs in the remarks on “ My Spouse 
and I.” 

- Some objected to Miss Kelly’s part, 
because slice wore maie attire; but 
those punc'ilious critics might as well 
railat The Deuce is in lim,” tbe 
“Camp,” Xe. 

Very shrewd and convincing this! 
It is much the same thing as if we 
should say--“ Some people censure 
the murderer of Mr. Bird and bis 
housekeeper, but these fastidious 
moralists might as well rail at the 
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assassin of the Marrs, &c.”’— 
In what is termed the non sequitur, 
Mr. Oulton appears to be a mighly 
proficient, for instance :— 

“ Jemmy and Moeey. A ballet 
taken from Jenny’s Love, “ which 
met with little applause, it having been 


long promised to the public.” Vol. 1. 
47. 


« ‘The premature intelligence of his 
death distracts his wife, which was 
consequently a character drawn for 
Miss Smith, now Mrs. Bariley.” Vol. i. 
p. 258. 

Now we by no means see why a 
ballet’s meeting with “ little applause” 
should be a certain result of its 
having been “ long promised to the 
public ;” or why the character of the 
lady was consequently given to Mrs. 
Bartley because she becomes dis- 
tracted; had the wish been to distract 
the audience, the reason would have 
been more apparent.—At p. 290 
Vol. 2, Mr. Oulton says: 

‘“ The names in a new piece re- 
guire publicity more than those in an 
old one. It has however a presump- 
tive appearance, until a new piece has 
passed the ordeal of the public.” 


Presumptive we suppose is here 
used for presumptuous, another speci- 
men of the phraseology Mr. Oulton 
vapours about in his preface ; but we 
wish he had favoured us with his rea- 
sons for what he asserts; to us it 
at present seems as if it would be any 


‘thing but presumptuous in the mana- 


gers to afford their visitors a desirable 
accommodation. 

We cannot afford much further 
room to Mr. Oulton, and a few more 
Specimens of his wit and judgment 
must therefore suffice. The former 
consists principally ina kind of play 
upon the titles of pieces and authors 


names ; as thus:—the italics and capi- 
tals are his own— 


“ Tue Derenvent. The Deper- 
dent was so poor as to depend too 


much upon the indulgence of an ay. 
dience.”? ——‘** A FRIEND IN Nerp, 
BY Prince Hoare.—A man in the 
gallery asked another, if he knew of 
what country the author was 4 
Prince.” Vol. i. p. 20—*A Horse 
To BE sotp— When this Farce was 
first underlined in the bills, some per. 
son, who had taken only a cursory 
view, thought that the proprietors 
wanted to dispose of a house, but on 
application he svon found his error.” 
Vol. i. p. 89. 


And this is meant for wit! Really, 
Mr. Oulton you are the most impo- 
tent willing we ever encountered.— 
In the next place, we offer a few sam- 
ples of his grammar. 

“ The title was by no means appli- 
cable, but probably suggested as a 
kind of protection to the piece, or for 
the sake of a patriotic epilogue which 


commence With a remark,” &c. Vol. i. 
p.- 


‘© The canopy fronts of the first tier 
has an antique projecting scroll.” Vol. 
i. p. 235. 

Now for one or two bits of elegant 
writing :— 

“¢ Impartiality must own that this 


preface was more invective than sar- 
castic.” Vol. i. p. 4. 


** The ill success of this play must 
not be considered as any diminution 
of the author’s dramatic abilities, (re- 
putation) for the terrific subjects of 
the romance are only fit for pantomine 
exhibitions.” Vol. i. p. 47. 


“The representation of which 
(“ Venice Preserved”) had been sus- 
pended in consequence of the politic 
(political) clamours some of the 
speeches excited.” Vol. i. p. 86. 


“The Wood Demon then runs away 
with the usurper, who shares the same 
fate of Don Juan.” Vol. i. p. 144. 

Mr. Oulton pretends to correct an 
absurd passage in ‘* Manuel’—‘“ come 
wending on,” i. e. come going, but 
even here he blunders, and calls it 
“come winding on.’ Then we are 
told that “My Spouse and I” is 4 
ballet (ballad) piece; that Cibber, 
Wilkes, and Booth were the managers 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
though the most superficial acquaint: 
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ance with dramatic history might 
havetaught him better ;—that “ Guy 
Mannering” is one of the “ Tales of 
My Landlord ;” with other pieces ofin- 
formation, equally novel and amusing. 
Then we have such French as Coup 
d’apiel — Charles la Temeraire —the 
fracade—vera antique—He also ven- 
tures to talk about Italian Operas, 
such as “* Il Fanatica per la Musica,” 
&e. 

Such are a few of the blunders 
which abound in every page of this 
miserable compilation. They who 
are possessed of the former volumes, 
will probably purchase these to com- 
plete their sets, but certainly for no 
other earthly reason. They who ex- 
pect to glean from them either profit 
or pleasure, will be completely disap- 
pointed ; ameredry catalogue of plays 
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is scarcely more interesting than a 
catalogue of pots, pans, tables and 
chairs, unless enlivened by judicious 
criticism and smart anecdote, which 
it is useless to expect from Mr. Oul- 
ton. Our readers cannot possibly 
bear us such ill-will as to expect that 
we should undergo the drudgery of 
referring to old records, to prove the 
truth of all his dates, &c. but if we 
are to judge of the execution of this 
part of his work from that of the 
others, they are incorrect enough. 
We remarked one, which may be con- 
sidered a sufficient specimen—We are 
told that the New Covent Garden 
Theatre opened on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, but unless our memory 
is as defective as Mr. Oulton’s, that 
event took place on the 18th. 


London Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

The past month has not been pro- 
ductive of much novelty at this thea- 
tre, nor in fact is this by any means a 
matter of surprise. The manager 
certainly has less inducement than any 
other theatrical potentate to rack his 
brains and waste his time in the pro- 
duction of new Operas, whilst what 
may he peculiarly termed his stock- 
pieces retain their attraction undimi- 
nished. Figaro” and ‘Il Don Gio- 
vanni,” played alternately, have been 
the principal performances ; and whe- 
ther on Tuesday or Saturday, have 
never failed to draw- overflowing 
houses. 

To vary, however, the round of 
amusements, ** La Climenza di Tito” 
was brought forward on the 4th of 
April. A detailed account of the re- 
vival of this Opera last season, was 
given in our first volume, page 174, 
and the performance of this year dif- 


fered little from that of the last. The 
Vol. If. 


only alterations in the cast consisted 
in the substitution of Signor Garcia 
for Madame Camporese, as Sextus ; 
and Miss Mori in the room of Madame 
Pasta, as Servilia. Few faces and fi- 
gures are less happily adapted to Ro- 
man characters than those of Signor 
Garcia, nor is his luxuriant style of 
singing well calculated for the niusic 
of this particular opera; he, however, 
was more successful than we had an- 
ticipated, and appeared upon the 
whole to afford very general satisfac- 
tion. 

The ballet department has brought 
forward one new piece, viz. ** La Fee 
Urgele,” performed for the first time 
on the 11th of April. As this piece 
did not meet the taste of the town, and 
was repeated but once, we shall say 
nothing more of it. ‘* Zephyr,” and 


“ Acis et Galathe,” havealternately 
been played with undiminished ap- 
plause. 


In our remarks on this theatre in 
P 
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No. 16. we pointed out some gross 
blunders made by the Editor of the 
«“ Theatrical Inquisitor” with regard 
to the performance of “ Figaro” and 
<< T] Don Giovanni.” We see that in 
his last number he endeavours to 
escape from the ridicule to which he 
has exposed himself, by throwing all 
the blame on the printers. Certainly 
these printers are most convenient 
and accommodating gentlemen, but 
really we must be so rude as to acquit 
them of all share in the blunder in 
question: the excuse is “ too gross, 
too palpable.” This Editor, more- 
over, is a perfect tinker, mending one 
hole, and making two—In his apology 
he says the mistake about the canzonet 
Boi cha rapete arose entirely from ac- 
cident. Bor caa rapete!! — The 
author of “ Beppo” calls the Italian 
language a ‘soft bastard Latin ;” 
what would he call this? 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


The admirers of Mr. Mathews— 
and whv is there that does not admire 
him—were agreeably surprised at the 
beginning of April by the appearance 
of bills and advertisements, an- 
nouncing that they would find him 
at home at the English Opera House 
on Thursday the 2nd, with an enter- 
tainment called Mail Coach Advyen- 
tures, an Experimental Lecture on 
Ventriloquy, &e. We know no per- 
former at present on the stage whose 
absence would create more general 
regret than that of Mathews has done, 
and proportionably great was the 
eagerness to hail his return. Of 
course the house was crowded at an 
early hour, and his entrance greeted 
with enthusiastic acclamations. Pre- 
vious to the commencement of the 
entertainments, he addressed the 
audience on the subject of his un- 
dertaking in the following manner :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Appearing before you in this novel 
way, it will naturally be expected that 
I should give some explanation of the 
motive that has induced me to make 
so bold an attempt as that of offering 
jou a whole evening’s entertainment 
y my own individual exertions. | It is 
simply this—Public approbation has 
long since flattered me into the belief 
that I have some pretensions to the 
title of a comic actor. The vanity of 
mankind is easily roused by the ‘en- 
couragement of popular applause, and 
I am not aware that actors though 
proverbially modest, are more exempt 
from vanity than patriots and states. 
men. Fully gratified in this particular, 
it has therefore been my highest ambi- 
tion to appear before you in the legi- 
timate shape of a regular comedian. 
Circumstances, however, which [ 
could neither controul nor account 
for, have deprived me of the opportu. 
nity of so doing. In the mean time I 
have been frequently urged by my 
friends to attempt an entertainment by 
myself, and reminded with what suc. 
cess the celebrated Dibdin bad during 
several winters kept audiences toge- 
ther by his single exertions. Still I 
preferred the exercise of my profession 
as amember of the National Theatre ; 
and could I have been indu'ged in 
the first wish of my heart, that of 
appearing frequently before you in 
characters of legitimate comedy, in 
that capacity I should probably have 
rewained to the end of my days, with- 
out ever attempting to exhibit that 
little knack for distinct mimicry, to 
which I since have unfortunately been 
doomed. 

In the latter part of my last winter’s 
engagement it became evident to me 
that all hope of attaining my favourite 
object was atan end. LI scarcely ever 
had the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore _ but in characters solely de- 
voted to the peculiarities of mimicry. 
The press, perhaps unconsciously took 
its tone from the managers, and 
a part of it—(I do not say the whole, 
for Lshould be very ungrateful if L did, ) 
—but a part fell into the habit of de- 
signaling me a mere mimic, and no 
actor. It will however be observed, 
that the best authorities have eharac- 
lerised the Drama by the title of the 
Mimic Art, and I humbly conceive 
that without mimicry there can be 
no acting. Itis the very essence 0 
personation, and he who cannot per- 
sonate the character imagined by an 
author, in my mind can never _be an 
actor: if this argument which I have 
presumed to advance be admitted, It 
is surely a strange deduction, that 4 
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man ceases to be an actor because 
he personates halfsa-dozen characters 
jin a drama instead of one. Be this 
as it may, such has been the opinion 
iven in my particular case. The 
Public naturally supposed the pecu- 
liarities of my cast of characters to 
be my own taste. I therefore hope I 
shall be excused for taking this my 
only opportunity of avowing my firm 
attachment to the legitimate drama of 
the Country, which I devoutly 
hope may oneday be restored to 
us. I trust it is clearly understood 


_ that L have spoken not of motives but 


effects. [have not the slightest dispo- 
s.tion to attribute my treatment to any 
illiberal feeling. it was probably ac- 
cidental, but the facts are undeniable, 
and the results to me the same as if 
they had been premeditated. During 
the last season, which consisted of 239 
nights, [had only the opportunity of 


appearing 46, and not once in a cha- 


racter ina comedy. It is true that 12 
nights of those 46 I rode one of the 
finest horses the stud of the theatre 
could afford ;* but even this, though 
I certainly was ewvalted by it, did not 
satisfy my ambition. During the rest 
of the time, to use a theatrical term, 
I was laid upon the shelf, but I was 
too found of my profession and public 
applause to lie quietly there ; lL grew 
restless and fidgetty ; and like a good 
soldier, who feels he has nut yet done 
half his duty, whenever I pecped from 
my uneasy quarters, and saw a muster 
of the dramatic corps, ** my soul was 
in arms and eager for the fray,” in 
which L might prove my zeal and my 
devotion in your service; but this 
was not permitted. At length [ sus- 


_ pected my services were not required 


at all, and therefore, “ like a well-bred 
dog, who walks qnietly down stairs 
when he sees preparations on foot fer 
kicking him into the street,” I follow- 
ed the example of my betters and 
resigned; rather than run the risk of 
staying ‘to be turned out, I retired. 
It was my own act. Lecomplain of no 
one. 1 only assert my right to make 
use of whatever talent may have been 
bestowed upon me to the best advan- 
tage to mysell;_ for_if L can only be 


allowed to exhibit those talents in a_ 


National Theatre which [ once wished 
to be cunlined to the amusement of 
my private friends; if I camnot be 
allowed my chance like other actors 
in the usual way: if the regular prac- 
titioners will. drive me to quackery, 
why I will sell my medicines on my 
own account ; and they shall call me 


As Varbel in Lodoiska.”—£d. 
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mountebank if like; but if such 
I am,- like one, J will have a stage 
to myself. My vanity, if they please, 
has led me to make the attempt. It 
is a bold one, but the encouragement 
is in your hands. If I canstand single- 
handed against the hosts of superior 
entertainment by which am_ sur- 
rounded, it will be a feather in my 
cap. It is in your power to place 
the feather there, and if it is once 
planted, be assured it shall be worn 
ratefully as well as triumphantly—I 
eel however considerable anxiety for 
the result, and unaffectedly confess 
my fearful diffidence of my own abili- 
ties. The difficuities of my task are 
sO numerous and obvious, that were 
I a stranger in the land I should 
abandon it in despair; but when I 
look round me, and reflect on the 
numerous instances of kindness I have 
received—gratitude for past favours, 
and zeal to merit new ones, conspire 
to banish those ———— which 
an undertaking like mine had so 
nal weer excited ; and I enter on my 
task without more apology, or further 
adding toa preface which I fear has 
already too long imposed upon your 
patience.” 


This address, which Mr. Mathews 
delivered with much force and evi- 
dently indignant feeling, was fre- 
quently interrupted by the loudest 
applause. Our own sentiments upon 
the manner in which he has been 
treated have been often given to our 
readers,¥ and we shall therefore 
abstain from further remark at present ; 
we were happy to perceive that the 
public feeling is of a similar com- 
plexion, and heartily congratulate 
Mr. Mathews upon the almost un- 
precedented encouragement his un- 


_dertaking has met with. 


A somewhat detailed description 
of this performance may probably be 
acceptable to our subscribers, and will 
certainly be interesting to future 
readers, These things are always 
too much neglected by the writers 
of the day;—the particulars of 
Foote’s Tea Purties at the Hay- 
Market may be sought for in vain ; 


¥ See particularly, Vol. I. p. 169. 
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a mere general notice is the utmost 
that can be found. 

The present entertainment consists 
of a description of the passengers 
and adventures met with in a Mail 
Coach; and a Lecture on Ventriloquy. 
The former commences with remarks 
on the various kinds of Coaches,— 
Heavy Coach, Light Coach, &e. 
His companions in the Mail are a 
surly critic, a loquacious Frenchman, 
and a lisping lady, who prefers talk- 
ing nonsense to not talking at all. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
richness of bumour which Mathews 
possesses, and his inimitable mimical 
talents, will be able to form some 
conception of the amusement which 
these promising subjects afford in his 
hands. To impart, however, a just 
idea by mere description is utterly 
impracticable ; and to give the matter 
without the manner, would be giving 
but the shadow without the substance. 
—The Journey commences north- 
ward. The Critic is reserved and 
Silent; the Frenchmanis indefatigable 
in-his attempts to draw him into con- 
versation, and at last proves par- 
tially successful. The breaking of 
a spring, however, interrupts their 
discourse, and detains the passen- 
gers for some time at Highgate, 
where we are introduced to a literary 
butcher, who has a particular fondness 
for reading the History of England, 
and whose blunders and anachro- 
nisms are most ludicrous. The 
spring at length is repaired, and the 
passengers proceed on their journey. 
A laughable dialogue now ensues on 
the comparative merit of the French 
and English Drama; the Frenchman 
defends rhyming tragedies, and ex- 
presses his extreme admiration of 
English rhyme, as a specimen of 
which, he favours the company with 
the old song, A Cobler there was, 
every rhyme of which he contrives to 


mar in the following ingenious man- 
ner :— 


“A Cobler there was, and he liy’d in 
a stall 


“© Which serv’d him for parlour 
kitchen and—everything.” 


—Imitations of Talma and Hullin 
are now introduced, and the discourse 
then turns upon the stages of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. The 
Critic declaims violently against the 
enormous modern theatres, and the 
Lisping Lady now joins in the con- 
versation with a string of truisms, 
which arouse his spleen. The first 
part concludes with a song on “ In- 
centrovertible Facts.” 

The second part consists of a 
Lecture on Ventriloquy, which is 
perhaps the most surpri¢ing portion 
ofthe entertainment. The scene dis- 
covers a bed, which is supposed. to 
contain a gentleman who, under the 
influence of the spleen and blue- 
devils, always fancies himself dan- 
gerously ill. Mathews enters as his 
French valet ; presently he hears the 
voice of his child ; he looks about, 
and at length takes from a box, be- 
neath a table, a large doll dressed up 
as aboy. He angrily demands why 
he got there ?-—“‘ Oh!” says the child, 
“ I wanted to see you perform, and 
so I took a box.” The dialogue is 
carried on between these two with 
great humour, till the hypochondriac 
awakes, and calls for his dinner. 
Mrs. Slop, the housekeeper, and Mr. 
Cork, the butler, also join in the con- 
versation, and the quickness witb 
which Mathews adapts his voice to 
the seyeral characters, shifting it 
about from place to place, is truly 
astonishing. This part concludes 
with a duet sung by Mathews alter- 
nately with the whole of the imagi- 
nary characters. 

In the third part, the Mail Coach 
adventures are resumed. <A whimsi- 
cal description of a trial is introduced, 
in which the damage done by a pig 
is the subject of litigation between 
a superannuated cobbler and Goody 
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Grim. The cross-examination of a 
Jew Pedlar respecting the ‘* unclean 
animal,” is the very height of lu- 
dicrous burlesque. An admirable 
satire upon newspaper pufis, second 
editions, &c. is next given, succeed- 
ed by cross readings.—The richest 
bit, however, remains to be noticed. 
This is along story about nothing, 
told by a Scotch Lady. Mathews here 
puts on a cloak and cap, and so 
completely assumes the appearance of 
an old woman, that the deception is 
perfect. We feel that it would be 
mere presumption in us to attempt 
to do justice to this inimitable sketch ; 
it is certainly the most admirable 
assumption of character we ever yet 
beheld. 

These are but a few of the subjects 
which are touched upon in_ the 
course of the performance, a complete 
description of which would occupy 
more than the whole extent of our 
work. A number of his most ad- 
mired songs are interspersed, as 7'he 
Nightingale Club, the Mail Coach, 
&c. which serve to vary the entertain- 
ment very delightfully. It concludes 
with imitations of the principal per- 
formers, most of which are admirable ; 
those of Fawcett, Munden, Incledon, 
Young, and others, are inimitable. We 
are happy to say that the success of 
the undertaking has been unex- 
ampled ; and is still so attractive, 
that the utmost difficulty exists in 
procuring places. The nights of 
performance are Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 


DRURY LANE. 


THE SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 

This farce, produced on the Ist of 
April, is from the pen of Mr. S. Penley. 
The plot, containing some amusing 
Situations, consists of the scrapes into 
which an unlucky servant contrives 
to fall through swallowing a sleeping 
draught instead of a glass of liqueur. 
Harley made this character rather 
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entertaining, but all the rest was poor 
enough. Mr. Penley has been 
charged in the “ Morning Post” by 
one Mr. E. D. Baynes with having 
stolen his farce from a piece written 
by the said Mr. Baynes, called “‘ Love 
and Laudanum,” played at the Wool- 
wich Theatre. This Mr. Penley de- 
nied in a letter, in which he styled 
the Editor of the “Post” an “enligh- 
tened gen. ‘man!” Mr. Baynes re- 
peated his charge, and Mr. Penley 
replied, by offering to take an oath of 
his innocence. Here the matter 
rested. We believe Mr. Baynes’s 
charge had no foundation, but that 
the similitude between the pieces 
arose from their having both been 
founded on the same story —one of 
the tales in Boccace’s “‘ Decameran.” 


AMOROSO, KING OF LITTLE BRITAIN. 

Lord Byron, borrowing a joke 
from Porson, says of Southey’s 
“ Thalaba,” that it will be read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten,— 
and not till then. So we say of this 
piece; it may be looked upon as a 
very passable production when “Tom 
Thumb” and “ Bombastes Furioso” 
are forgotten, but not before. The 
idea is excessively hacknied; the 
dialogue is in mock-heroic verse, and 
the songs consist of popular airs set 
to words which were no doubt in- 
tended for funny parodies, but the 
wit of which we could not discover 
for the soul of us. Our readers 
will know what to think of the eri- 
ginality of this production, when we 
tell them that the whole story consists 
of a king falling in love with his 
maid, and the queen with the cook. 
At length the characters kill one 
another, then revive, dance a fan- 
dange, and the piece concludes, 
Verbum sat. 

THE JEW OF MALTA. 

After an undisturbed slumber of 
nearly two hundred years, Marlowe’s 
once-famous tragedy “The Jew of 
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Malta” was brought forward at this 
theatre on the 24th of April, with 
some curtailments and additions, the 
work of Mr. S. Penley. The excel- 
lence of Mr. Kean in Shylock evi- 
dently suggested this resuscitation, for 
we doubt not that had he never ap- 
peared in that character, Marlowe's 
play might have still lain quietly on 
the shelf it has so long eccupied un- 
disturbed. 

Mr. Penley, in his printed copy of 
the play, talks of considerable altera- 
tions and additions—with respect to 
the alterations we are completely at 
variance with him; instead of being 
considerable, they are very slight ; 
though we are far from mentioning 
thisas a reproach, but rather the con- 
trary. The additions are from Mar- 
lowe’s “Edward the Second,” though 
Mr. Penley has not had the grace to 
acknowledge as much. With two 
exceptions only, the play was most 
miserably performed. Kean, however, 
in Barabas was wonderfully great ; 
we cannot pretend to point out every 
particular passage in which he ex- 
celled, or we should insert half the 
piece, but we may remark that in his 
Opening soliloquy, in the scene with 
the Governor in which he is plun- 
dered of his wealth, in the subsequent 
tremendous curse, and in the night- 
scene with his daughter, he delighted 
the audience by a display of such 
acting as has rarely been exhibited 
even by himself. After the first act, 
the character somewhat diminishes 
in interest, but Kean contrived to 
render it highly eflective to the end. 
In the disguise of the minstrel he in- 
troduced an air composed by Nathan, 
which he sung with the utmost taste 
and feeling—it was loudly encored. 
Harley acted Jthumore with some 
humour, but the part has been so cur- 
tailed, that little remained for him to 
do; that little however he did well. 
Mr. Pope, as Ferneze,. roared so, 
“that ’twould have done you good 


to hear him ;” not a syllable escaped 
him but in accents of thunder; anq 
we are informed that the next morn. 
ing a deputation from the frequenters 
of the back row in the one-shilling. 
gallery waited upon him, to express 
their gratitude at his super-human ef. 
forts to render himself perfectly au- 
diblein the celestial regions. Hack. 
nied as it is, we cannot refrain from 
applying the passage Vow, et preterea 
nihil to Mr. Pope, since it was never 
half so applicable to any one else, 
His attempts at expression are more 


ridiculous than anything we have ever’ 


had the luck to witness. Mrs. Bart- 
ley was the Abigail—we cvould say a 
great deal upon this subject, but we 
shall not trust our pen to express our 
sentiments. It may be suflicient to 
remark, that Abigail’s fatal beauty is 
the souree of half the mischief in this 
play!! Mrs. Bartley’s whine, more- 
ever, becomes more intolerable every 
day. Wallack and Stanley played 
Lodowick and Mathias ; the former 
in the few lines he had to speak 
scarcely rose to mediocrity ; the lat- 
ter was as bad as could be expected. 
The remaining parts were filled up 
by that respectable actor Mr. Mad- 
docks, that rising performer Mr. Min- 
ton, that chaste actor Mr. Powell, that 
pleasing actor Mr. Fisher, and a long 
string of others of the same cast. 
The last-named gentleman was .ab- 
solutely laughed off the stage early 
in the evening, and never appeared 
afterwards. Two new scenes were 
exhibited, possessing great merit. 
The Prologue was delivered in a very 
correct style by Mr. Barnard; speak- 
ing of the original .representative of 
the Jew, (Alleyn) it remarked that 
we need not regret his loss— 

“ Nor wish an Alleyn, while we boast 

a Kean.” 

this line was loudly applauded, The 
Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Bartley 
was ineffably stupid and common- 
place. It eommenced with that lady’s 
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being pushed forward upon the stage, 
and the door closed upon her; when 
she is compelled willy nilly to pro- 
ceed with an Epilogue. Only think! 
how particularly novel and droll! 
Compliments upon herseli formed 
nearly the whole of what Mrs. Bart- 
ley delivered, reminding us strongly 
of the remark that those who praise 
thomselyes give rise to a violent sus- 
picion that they can find nobody else 
to do it. The house was well filled, 
and the piece highly applauded, but 
we do not imagine it will become 
very popular. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
MARQUIS DE CARABAS; 


Or, Puss in Boots, was the name of 
an afterpiece produced here on the 
3uth March, and its fate presented one 
of the most complete examples of 
failure ever witnessed. The story, if 
such it may be called, consisted of the 
most trifling incidents, and though 
the scenery was superb, the dancing 
delightful, and the exertions of the 
performers unremitted, the disappro- 
bation became violent early in the 
second act, and before the fall of the 
curtain swelled into a tremendous 
storm. Liston came forward to an- 
nounce it for a second representation, 
but retired without rendering himself 
audible. Had the business terminated 
here, the bills of the next morning 
would have declared, that the new 
piece had been received with acclama- 
tions, and amazement. The fre- 
quenters ofthe theatre have, however, 
been too often gulled in this way, not 
to have gathered wisdom from expe- 
rience; they therefore on the present 
evening set an example, which we 
Sincerely hope will be closely followed 
up, till the managers are compelled 
to pay some little attention to the 
pleasure cf those from whom they de- 
tive their very existence. 


Upon Liston’s quitting the stage, 
some of the spectators appeared in- 
clined to depart, but the majority kept 
their places, and began to call loudly 
for the manager. No manager, how- 
ever, made his appearance, but in- 
stead ofthis,the whole of the lights were 
gradually extinguished andthe audi- 
ence left in total darkness. Itis diffi- 
cult to say whether in the feeling which 
dictated this proceeding, insolence or 
folly predominated ; it certainly par- 
took of both to the highest degree, and 
the performers before the curtain 
firiding themselves thus treated with 
contempt, became infuriated: the 
tumult rose to a frightful height ; the 
combined sounds of clattering ofsticks, 
Slamming of doors and_ benches, 
screaming, shouting, and braying, 
produced an infernal din, while the 
frail sisterhood filled up every slight 
pause with ejaculations by no means 
of the most delicate description. All 
this, however, was without avail; no 
manager appeared, and the patience 
of the audience becoming exhausted, 
an attack was commenced upon the 
seats, which were torn up in one or 
two places, and a fragment thrown 
from the slips, striking the painted 
curtain, caused a slight fracture 
therein. In five minutes more, a ge- 
neral demolition would have been 
commenced, but these unequivocat 
proceedings had the effect which no 
sense of respect to the town would 
have produced—the lights upon the 


_stage were restored, and Mr. Faw- 


cett came forward and stated, that 
since the “* Marquis de Carabas” had 
failed to gain their approbation, they 
might depend upon it it should not 
be repeated. This speech was 
received with acclamations, and the 
audience quitted the theatre, exnlt- 
ing over the triumph they had ac- 
complished. 
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wHo’S MY FATHER. 

This farce, played for the first time 
on the 13th of April, is a laughable 
trifle enough, but the influx of more 
important topics restricts us to a mere 
notice of its production. The story 
principally turns upon the attempts of 
Fitzcloddin (Liston) a natural son, 
to discover his parents, whom heima- 
gines to be of a noble family; this 
produces some ludicrous incidents. 
Mrs. Gibbs is a lady’s-maid, Jones a 
lover in disguise, and Miss Foote the 
object of his affection. The piece 
upon the whole has a good share of 
merit, and has been well received. 


BELLAMIRA. 

On Wednesday, April 22, a most 
splendid production from the pen of 
Mr. Shiel was brought forward, 


styled in the bills a tragedy, but from 
the abundant quantity of melo-drama. 
tic ingredients in its composition, we 
can scarcely consider it worthy of so 
high a title. The chief recommenda. 
tion it possesses consists in its inej- 
denis, which, however, display an in. 
tolerable sameness. Miss O'Neill has 
frequent opportunities for display, 
particularly in the first act, where she 
is taken prisoner by pirates. The 
language is in some places natural and 
aflecting, but more frequently decla. 
matory and turgid. This description 
of the piece is not very favourable, 
but it is the best we can conscien- 
tiously give ; for a more flattering ac- 
count we refer to the play-bills, in 
whichthe managers doubly redouble 
puffs upon the town.” 


SM*liscellancous Articles. 


THE SURVEYOR.—No. 4. 


Nescio quid meditaris nugarum totus in illis—- 
Cum quid lJibet ille 
Garriret, vicos, urbem laudaret, 
Horat. Sat. 9. Lib. 1. 

Amongst the various descriptions of 
people we daily meet with, no class is 
so numerous as that whose — what 
shall I say?—whose utterance is ap- 
propriately termed small-talk—It is a 
deplorable fact, that the conversation 
of many people, who nevertheless are 
by no means deficient in sense and 
observation, is so insipid, and so un- 
varied, that the sayings of a great 
many of these gentry would, when 
combined, scarcely furnish substance 
sufficient to form a single speech of 
one of those rare animals whose re- 
marks discover some share of intel. 
lect, and who therefore cannot be 
ranked among the same class of ere. 
ated beings as these tiresome small. 
talkers. There are certain topics, 
which, though hacknied beyond all 
endurance, generally occupy the 
greatest part of the time that common 


acquaintance pass in each other’s 
company. Luckily for them, in 
England there is one never-failing 
subject, which they can, and always 
do, most liberally avail themselves 
of ; and which, nine times out of ten, 
commences the conference — I 
need scarcely say I mean the 
weather. It is, indeed, quite as- 
tonishing to observe how much they 
are indebted to it, especially as its 
ever-changeable state enables them so 
often to vary their remarks a little. 
For without the least concern, anx- 
icty, or mental labour on the one side, 
or the annoyance of waiting for the 
production of some profound remark 
on the other, we have the advan- 
tage of hearing our own ideas on the 
subject of heat, cold, snow, rain, oF 
hail, sanctioned by the invariably 
concurring opinions of those whom 
we address. We are besides not in 
the least liable to fall into any dis- 
putes, having no occasion ta contra- 
dict assertions which our Yeclings 
every moment reminds us are per: 
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fectly correct. But though this makes 
a good beginning to a fashionable 
téte-d-téte, we are not to imagine that 
it is sufficient to furnish the continua- 
tion and conclusion. There are a 
number of pretty remarks, and ready- 
cut-and-dried sayings, that are al- 
ways at hand, and with but a trifling 
degree of management fill up (I dare 
not say, enliven) the vacuum of half 
an hour most conveniently.—What a 
charming actress Miss O'Neill is! A 
delightful play or opera that! Ilave 
you seen such an exhibition? How 
droll Mathews is! How _ full 
the park was on Sunday!—What 
a number of people there are in the 
streets at this season of the year!— 
Nothing can be more completely un- 
assuming or peaceable in their nature 
than such remarks as these; and if 
they do not evince much learning, or 
erudite research, yet are they perfectly 
conducive to good fellowship, and 
the preservation of harmony. Learned 
and refined conversation certainly 
does a man credit, and raises him in 
the esteem of a few stupid reasoners : 
it moreover affords himself and them 
permanent and substantial satisfaction 
and delight—but then, says the man 
of fashion, what advantage is there in 
discourse, which, even such as it 
is, is necessarily confined to so 
few? —Ours is almost universally 
interesting and to be understood: 
the other brings on argument, and 
engenders controversy ; inflames the 


blood, and raises the passions. It_ 


commences in vanity, and ends in ob- 
stinacy and confusion, But how can 
ours breed disturbance, when one 
man hears exactly what he would have 
himself advanced, had he not been 
anticipated by his neighbour? Why 
should ours be called confused, when 
it is so simple, and easily to be com- 


prehended > How can it be termed 
Vol. I, 
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obstinate, there being nothing to per- 
sist in? Or how does it betray any 
vanity, when it boasts of noting, 
pretends to nothing, nor has the most 
distant appearance of pomp, show, 
or a parade of learning? Leaving the 
force of these doughty arguments to 
be duly weighed by those who have 
not quite made up their minds as to 
which description of conversation the 
preference should be given, I shall 
only state my apprehensions that 
listlessness, stupidity, or habit, will 
always be found powerful, nay invin- 
cible persuasives with the bulk of 
mankind to indulge in small-talk ; and 
who, I pray, is to withstand such 
irresistible inducements as these ? 
c. P. 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 17. 


** Trifles light as air.” oun 
t 


BIcKERSTAFFE AND Co_tman.—Col- 
man has evidently been indebted to 
Bickerstaffe for one of the jokes in his 
“Heir at Law.” Zekiel Homespun 
says to Caroline Dormer —“ This bé 
my sister, madam—We be newly come 
from Derbyshire; and lighting at the 
Blue Boar—the great inn, in Holborn 
—that—but perhaps you may frequent 
it madam.” Compare this with the 
following passage in the “‘ Hypocrite,” 
and the imitation will at once be ap- 
parent. Mawworm says to Lady Lam- 
bert—“ I used to go, every Sunday 
evening, to the Three Hats, at Isling- 
ton; it’sa public house; mayhap your 
ladyship may know it.” 

MemoraNnpa A 
curious list might be formed of the re- 
markable names which attract the no- 
tice of the passenger through the 
streets of London. At 6, Prince’s 


Street, Oxford Street, lives a cutler, 

whose godfathers I presume were 

staunch admirers of Wordsworth ; a 
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brass plate on his door displays in 
striking characters the words HARRY 
Gitt. This could scarcely arise from 
chance.—One of the names best suited 
to its owner’s business which I have 
met with, is that exhibited over ashop- 
window in Whitechapel—viz. Bumrir, 
Breecnes-Maker— That backnied 


_ couplet— 


‘© Wherever God erects a house of 
prayer, 

“ The devil’s sure to build a temple 
near.” 


is happily illustrated, or rather im- 
proved upon, in Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. One of the 
houses, the front of which displays in 
largé letters, the words * Assembly 
Rooms,” is occupied by a dancing- 
master, and the first floor is dedicated 
throughout the week to concerts, as- 
semblies, &c. but on Sundays the pro- 
phane ball-room is converted to a 
more holy purpose, the doors are 
thrown open, and aboard placed on 
the outside, announces to the passing 
stranger— Divine Service up stairs ; 
seats free.’—By an Act of Parliament 
all signs, sign-posts, and similar pro- 
jections were abolished throughout 
London in 1764. How comes it then 
that a thing of the kind is still suffered 
to exist? viz. a post standing on the 
footway, and exhibiting the sign ofa 
Boot, in Cromer Street, Brunswick 
Square, formerly denominated Lucas 
Street, but the name ef which for 
certain weighty reasons it has been 
thought proper of late to alter. 


Lisev. A person having asserted in 
public that he could produce that 
which would hang a man who was well 
known to the company present, he 
was threatened with an action fora 
libel, and actually received notice of 
prosecution; but on his going to his 
Opponcnl’s attorney, and producing 


rope in verification of his words, the 
proceedings against him were stayed, 

SnHensTone. The finest specimen of 
French-English verse extant, is cer. 
tainly the following inscription which 
M. Gerardin placed at Ermenonville, 
to the memory of Shenstone: 


‘¢ This plain stone, 
To William Shenstone. 
“ Tn his writings he display’d 
«A mind natural. 
“ At Leasowes he laid 
“ Arcadian greens rural.” 


Shenstone used to thank God that bis 
name was not liable toa pun. Helit- 


tle thought that it was liable to sucha 
rhyme as this. 


Wir of THE Bank Cuenrks. These 
gentlemen have never, that I am 
aware of, been particularly remark- 
able for wit or humour, but in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine” for August 
1731, p. 353, I find the following spe- 
cimen of their good things, which being 
in its original situation hidden undera 
bushel, I shall transcribe for the infor- 
mation of readers of the present day. 
“ Tuesday, August 31. The tickets for 
the State Lottery were delivered outto 
the subscribers at the Bank of Eng- 
land; when the crowd being so great 
as to obstruct the clerks, they told 
them—® We deliver Blanks to-day, but 
to-morrow we shall deliver Prizes,’ 
Upon which, many, who were by no 
means for Blanks, retired, and the 
clerks had room to proceed in their 
business by this stratagem.” 

Clement’s Inn, 


DANGLE, 
April 22, 1818. 


REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 


(To be resumed occasionally.) 


9.—THeE Lapies’ Macazines.—The 
monthly works intended particularly 
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fur the perusal of females, are four in 
number, viz. 1. ** The Lady’s Maga- 
zine? —2. ‘* The Lady’s Monthly 
Museum”—3. La Belle Assemblée”— 
4. ** The British Lady’s Magazine.”— 
The first of these has dragged on a 
precarious existence for twenty or 
thirty years, little known, and con- 
fined to a circulation extremely hum- 
ble both in its extent, and in the 
character of its readers. Its pre- 
tensions in fact are by no means of a 
very exalted description ; and though 
its pages wouldafford but little pleasure 
to any person of sense, they are doubt- 
less perused with perfect satisfaction 
byethe city milliners and country 
damsels who constitute the purchasers 
of such works. Its contents generally 
consist of a portion of a novel, termi- 
nated by that pleasing bit of informha- 
tion—to be continued in our newt ; an 
enigma, a charade, an acrostic on Miss 
Sally Simpkins, or Miss Jenny Jen- 
kins; poetry collected from all quar- 
ters, with infinite industry, but little 
taste ; the fashions ofthe month; and 
a portrait, most beautifully engraved 
on pewter. In one particular it is 
certainly preferable to its rivals, and 
that is in its being, as I believe, 
cheaper than any of them. 

The next in point of age is the 
Lady’s Monthly Museum,” and what 
has been said of the preceding publi- 
cation, is pretty nearly applicable in 
every respect to this; its contents 
being of a similar nature, though the 
character of some of the articles is 
occasionally of a superior description ; 
and the poetry, in particular, has at 
least the merit (suchas itis) of being 
written for the work, and not gathered 
from the columns of every daily and 
weekly newspaper. Tt has also the 
recommendation of being very neatly 
printed; and its portraits possess 
every desirable requisite, except that 


of being like the persons they profess 
to represent. This work, however, 
must certainly contain some latent 
merit or attraction which I have not 
been able to discover, or it would 
inevitably have sunk under the re- 
volutions and transformations it has 
undergone of late years, having 
changed proprietors and editors about 
as often as onee in the course of every 
volume, than which nothing has a 
more fatal influence upon the value, 
character, and circulation of a periodi- 
cal work. 

“La Belle Assemblée,” published 
by Mr. John Bell, at the moderate 
price of three shillings per month, 
claims my next notice. In its ex- 
ternal appearance this work is truly 
imposing ;—it is printed on the largest 
superfine paper, and its portraits are 
really engraved occasionally in a very 
excellent manner; but look beyond 
these superticial decorations, and be- 
neath them, all is frivolity and stupi- 
dity. The articles it contains consist 
of nought but pitiful translations from 
pitiful French novels and newspapers ; 
a few pages of jargon upon fashions 
and dress, interesting and intelligible 
only to milliners; and a column or 
two of poetry extracted from the last 
poetical work which may have made 
its appearance, and of which the judi- 
cious selector generally contrives to 
pick out the least interesting passages. 
Such is the compound of trash for 
which Mr. Bell has the modesty to 
charge the small sum of three shillings, 
and which, I have little doubt, returns 
him a very comfortable profit. Yet 
we hear daily complaints of the scarcity 
of money!—To lament the scarcity 
of common-sense would appear to be 
the more reasonable complaint, when 
we see such childish productions as 
‘La Belle Assemblee” not only con- 
trive to exist, but prosper; and find 
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their way into every circle, from the 
boudoir of the princess down to the 
back-parlour ofthe butcher’s daughter. 

The “ British Lady’s Magazine” 
now alone remains to be noticed. 
This publication was established, and 
forsome time conducted, upon a very 
judicious plan, and was really a most 
sensible and amusing work. This, 
however, was of brief duration; its 
editor either became tired of his occu- 
pation, or did not find the profits 
equal his expectations, for he quitted 
his post; the magazine passed into 
other hands, and has since dwindied 
to such a state of insignificance, that 
I shall content myself with merely 
noticing its existence, (if indeed it 
docs exist at the present moment) and 
waste no more words upon such a 
subject. Perhaps ‘* Ackerman’s Re- 
pository” ought to be included in the 
list of Ladies’ Magazines, since it 
gives engravings of the prevailing 
costume, and professes to treat of 
dress, fashions, and so forth, but as 
it is also devoted to other subjects, 
which, though useful and interesting 
to many readers, are not particularly 
calculated for the amusement of fe- 
males, it can scarcely be looked upon 
merely as a Lady’s Magazine. 

I have often regretted that no work 
of the kind exists which is really 
deserving the support of any sensible 
female, and from which such a being 
could derive either instruction or 
amusement. A recent and more atten- 
tive examination into the characters 
of the several despicable compila- 
tions at present usurping the place 
which onght to be better occupied, 
and which libel the understandings of 
ny countrywomen by professing to be 
their magazines, has still more forcibly 
impressed me with this feeling; and 
I trust that no long period will elapse 
ere some one will endeavour to rescue 


our periodical fiterature from the 
reproach which attaches to it of being 
shamefully defective in this particular, 
Exclusive of the utility of a superior 
magazine of the kind, I am convinced 
that if conducted with a very small 
degree of talent, it could not fail of 
attaining speedily to a wide circula. 
tion, and becoming a most profitable 
speculation. We hear much of the 
sound sense of our women, and they 
certainly would yield a striking proof 
of it, by giving such a work ali the 
encouragement in their power. 


THE JBW OF MALTA. 


[We ought perhaps to offer our 
readers some apology for giving place 
to the following letter, to the exclu- 
sion of more interesting articles ; 
but as the writer was one of our ear- 
liest correspondents and supporters, 
we could not very well refuse to in- 
sert it. We hope, however, to hear 
no more of the subject ; and cannot 
avoid thinking that the disputants, in 
thus exposing their mutual errors, 
are acting witb but little policy. 
They may very properly say in the 
words of Peachum—* brother, bro- 
ther, we are both in the wrong.”] 


To Mr. W. Oxberry, of Drury 
Lune Theatre. 
Sir, 

In a Prospectus lately issued by 
you, announcing the commencement 
of a work entitled “ The Old English 
Drama,” and of which work the 
Jew of Malta” forms the first num- 
ber; I find the following paragraph:-~ 

“There is a spurious edition of 
this work in circulation, which, exter- 
nally, is made, as much as possible, to 
resemble ours. We are not at all ap- 
prehensive of the result of competition 
with persons so obviously incompetent 


to the task they have undertaken, but 
our readers will learn with surprise, 


that in order to deceive the unwary, 


they have had the meanness to select 
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sons as publishers whose names are 
the same with the respectable gentle- 
men who are connected with ours.” 


It would be mere affectation were 
I to pretend to be ignorant that this 
is directed against a publication 
lately commenced by me under the 
title of “‘ The Ancient British Drama,” 
andof whichalso the “ Jew of Malta” 
forms the first number. It cannot 
allude to any other edition, for there 
is no other at present in circulation ; 
and indeed, putting this out of con- 
sideration, circumstances leave me no 
room to doubt that I am the unlucky 
wight whom you thus stigmatize as a 
putter-forth of spurious plays, and a 
sneaking swindler, defrauding the 
aunvary of their money under false 
pretences. This being the case, 
siience on my part under such an 
accusation, publicly put forth by a 
public character, would naturally be 
looked upon as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of its truth; but as I by no 
means feel inclined to submit quietly 
to have such an imputation fastened 
on my character, I shall beg leave 
to address to you a few words of re- 
monstrance on the subject. 

In the first place, Sir, allow me 
to ask what it is you mean by the 
term spurious, as applied by you to my 
edition of the “ Jew of Malta ?”— 
Upon consulting an English Dictio- 
nary, I see the word is thus defined 
— false, counterfeit, illegitimate, 
bad :”—it is in the latter sense I pre- 
sume that you used the term, and 
you are of course prepared to sub- 
stantiate the assertion; or, in the 
event of failing to do so, you must 


be content to bear the character of a — 


man who uses words without com- 
prehending their meaning, and prefers 
charges which he knows to be untrue. 

Had this, however, been the extent 
of your attack, you would never have 
heard from me a word of remonstrance 
in reply. Every man who solicits 
the attention of the public, cither as 


an author or a commentator, must 
be a fool to repine because his works 
meet with criticisms which he himself 
invites by the very act of publishing; 
and, for my own part, I have been 
too long accustomed to comment upon 
the works of others, to feel angry 
now that [ have come in for a share 
of censure myself. Your condemna- 
tion might perhaps have been some- 
what less sweeping ; you might have 
entered rather more into particulars, 
and shewn wherein the faults of the 
spurious edition consisted; but 
I shall not quarrel with you upon 
that score. There, is, however, an 
old proverb, which imports, that they 
who have glass heads, should by no 
means be the first to throw stones ; 
this wholesome maxim you may pos- 
sibly have heard, but it certainly 
did not occur to you when you pen- 
ned the paragraph I have quoted 
above ; or the editor of what I think 
I shall shew to be a most incorrect 
edition of a play, would never have 
been so rash as to lavish upon a 
brother-editor the censure to which 
he himself was doubly obnoxious. 
I will, however, behave more cane 
didly towards you, than you have 
done towards me ; I will at least ad 
duce my reasons for thinking your 
edition of the “ Jew of Malta” a 
miserable one ; and of this proceed~ 
ing you cannot certainly pretend to 
complain, since you were the “ first 
to throw stones ;” and you well know 
that “ they who play at bowls must 
expect rubbers.” 

To proceed at once to the point. 
—Inthe 2nd Act of the “ Jew of 
Malta,” Barabas and Mathias are 
conversing together, but upon the 
entrance of Lodowick, the latter makes 
his exit; upon which the original 
dialogue proceeds thus :— 


Barabas, is not that the w* 
dow’s son? 


Bar. Aye, and take heed, for he 
hath sworn your death. 
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Lod. My death! what is the base- 


born peasant mad ? 
Bar. No, no; but haply he stands 
in fear 
Of that which you I think ne’er dream 
upon ;— 

My daughter here, a paltry silly girl.” 

Now, Sir, in your matchless edition, 
the lines in Halics are omitted, and 
Barabas is thus made to say precisely 
the contrary to what Marlowe in- 
tended, the sense is totally marred, 
and the whole passage rendered un- 
intelligible. Vhis, think, is of 
itself suflicient to shew the character 
of your edition. What should we 
think of an editor of Shakspeare 
who should thus cruelly mutilate his 
author? Yet let me tell you, that 
whatever might be the censure to which 
he would be subject, you are your- 
self liable to precisely the same, 
This, however, you will perhaps say 
is a solitary specimen of defect, and 
ought not of itself to stamp the 
character of your work. Well, 
Jet that be admitted ; I will proceed 
to inquire into afew more of your 
mistakes. Why, Sir, at p. 3. have 
you made argosie the plural number, 
and at p. p. 4 and 5, the singular? 
Why have you made Marlowe write 
such granunar as—* What will thou 
do” p. 17, “The burden of my sins lie 
heavy,” p. 48,and the same in several 
instances besides? Why have you fre- 
quently neglected to mark the portions 
of a speech which should be spoken 
aside, thereby rendering the sense ob- 
secure, and perplexing the reader? 
Why have you omitted altogether the 
Dedication by Heywood, from which 
we gather nearly all that is known 
of the ancient popularity of the play, 
the original representative of the 
Jew, &e. &e.? Such questions as 
these IT could multiply ad infinitum, 
but until those I have already pro- 
pounded are resolved, I shall reserve 
for another opportunity several others 
which I intend to put. The above 
wil suflice to shew, that whatever 


my edition of the play may be, yours 
is by no means faultless ; and there. 
fore, before you attacked my (pre. 
sumed) blunders, it would have been 
quite as well had you endeavoured 
to correct your own. And let mo 
here take the liberty of hinting to 
you, that it is not always quite safe 
to trust lo reprints of a play, but 
that it may be far better to resort 
at ouce to the original editions, 
rather than follow Sverbatim a bluns 
dering copy of “ Dodsley’s Collec. 
tion.” 

The most serious part of your 
charge, however, remains to be 
noticed. You have thought proper 
to assert that I have made my work 
a copy of yours in its external ap- 
pearance, and that I moreover pro- 
cured it to be published by persons 
of the same names as those who vend 
yours, “ in order to deceive the un- 
wary.” This if true would subject 
me loa more serious reproach than 
thal of “ meanness ;” but what is the 
real truth of the matter ?—why, 
simply this.—My edition was pub- 
lished on the 22nd of March, and 
yours not till the Ist. of April; the 
charge of external imitation there- 
fore (though I confess I see no par- 
ticular resemblance between the two 
works) can apply solely to your- 
self. With respect to the similarity 
of the publishers’ names, your in- 
sinuation is equally unfair. I per- 
ceive that amongst the booksellers’ 
names printed on your wrapper, are 
those of Mr. Chapple of Pall-Mall, 
avd Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall of 
Siationers’ Court; whilst mine ts pub- 
lished by Mr. Chappell of the Royal 
Exchange, and is styled ‘¢ Marshall’s 
Edition.” The coincidence con- 
fess is somewhat odd, but I give you 
my word of honour that it never 
occurred to me till you pointed it out; 
and you must pardon me when I say, 
that from what you know of me, ' 
do not believe that you really think 
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me to be guilty of the meanness you 
thus impute to me ; indeed, so far am 
I from wishing to deceive people in 
the manner you would insinuate, 
that I solemnly assure you nothing 
in the world would induce me to 
think so meanly of my own edition 
of the play, as the knowledge that 
it had by any chance been mistaken 
for yours. ‘The simple fact is that 
Mr. “Chappell is the only boookseller 
in London of whom I have any 
knowledge, and therefore was 
natural fur me to aflix his name as 
my publisher ; but certainly without 
the remotest idea of passing it upon 
the public for that of Mr. Chapple 
of Pali-Mall, which I should consider 
as anything but a recommendation of 
my book. As to its being called 
“ Marshall’s Edition,” it was done 
merely to distinguish it from yours, 
which you style ‘“ Oxberry’s Edi- 
tion.’ Lam by no means ashamed 
of my name, yet have no particular 
wish to see it posted in every book- 
seller’s window ; and the substitution 
of Mr. Marshall’s, the printer’s, was 
his own proposal. You may perhaps 
feel rather sore at mecting with a 
rival in your new undertaking, al- 
though that rival is “ so obviously 
incompetent to the task be has un- 
dertaken, that you can entertain no 
apprehensions as to the result of the 
competition ;” but be this as it may, 
it is of course to me a matter of 
perfect indifference. The idea of 
printing such of the works of our 
early dramatists as have never been 
given to the public in a collected 
form, had occurred to me long befure 
you announced your “ Old Englsh 
Drama ;” and the execution of this 
project was commenced at the pre- 
sent moment, merely because the 
revival of the “ Jew of Malta” at 
Drury Lane appeared likely to draw 
the attention of the town in some 
ineasure to those admirable composi- 
tions, and thereby give the publica- 


tion a better chance of success. 
Kven should the encouragement. it 
meets with be still less than = my 
humble expectations have anticipated, 
(and that is searcely possible,) I 
Shall still persevere, and gradually 
complete my plan, in spite of your 
attacks upon it;  contident that 
though a present pecuniary loss may 
be the probable consequence, I shall 
still ensure to myselfa pleasing oecu- 
pation, and the thanks of all those 
who have taste enough to relish the 
exquisite beauties of those “ bards 
triumphant born in happier days.” 
1 have thus, Sir, replied to the 
several charges you have thought fit 
to prefer against me. = The readers 
of the work in which my letter ap- 
pears will probably feel but slightly 
interested in our disputes, and not 
particularly obliged to me for thus 
trespassing upon their patience ; but 
your attack was public, and it was 
therefore necessary my defence should 
be so. Believe me, it is not without 
regret that I have thus retorted upon 
you; for the little I had personally 
known of you had (toolishly enough 
perhaps) inspired me with a feeling 
of good-will towards you, and 
prompted me on every occasion, as 
you have yourself confessed, to do 
you all the little service that might 
lie in my power; but you were the 
first assailant, and cannot therefore 
be surprised at being assailed in re- 
turn. 1 still think you, as I always 
did, a most admirable comedian, and 
shall ever be happy to say so, both 
publicly and privately; but you 
must excuse me if I also, publicly as 
well as privately, express my decided 
opinion that you are one of the most 
inefficient commentators that ever 
took in hand the works of a drama- 
tic writer. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Editor of the “ Ancient 
Lritish Drama.” 
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120 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Original Poetry. 


Fanny. 


Bright rose the morn of Fanny’s youth; 
Her mien was mild, her face was 
fair ; 
Her heart, the seat of gen’rous truth, 
But Sorrow planted furrows there! 


Once had she known the dear delight 
Of being loved—of loving one ; 
But dark misfortune’s stormy night 
Proclaim’d Hope’s rosy morning 
gone! “~ 


That morn, alas! had fled for ever ! 
Her lover sought the battle bray, 
And there he feil!—and never—never, 

Could the maid forget that day. 


The blast had wither’d every flower, 
That sprang beneath Hope’s gentle 
tread, 
And vainly fell the tender shower 
Of tears, by gentle Fanny shed! 


They fell not long—the stroke of fate 
Tnvolv’d her mind in deepest gloom ; 
Her bleeding heart was desolate, 
And cold, and lonely as the tomb! 


Forlorn she wanders o’er the heath, 
Her long hair floating on the gale ; 
She sings the song of Albert's death ; 
Her eye is wild—her cheek is pale. 
** Cold blows the night-breeze o’er my 
breast, 
And colder is my heavy heart, 
Ah! where shall wretched Fanny rest— 


Where find her love, no more to 
part? 


Look! look! his death-wound—how 
it bleeds ! 


Hark! heard you not that pealing 
shot! 


It drinks his blood |—These warrior 
deeds 


Have rent my heart! I love them 
not.” 


Thus she bewails her lover dead; 
Then, oft, while fancy paints him 
nigh, 
She stoops to raise his drooping head, 
To close his fix’d and dying eye, 


Peace to thy spirit, gentle maid! 
Thou hast of joy no promis’d token; 
May Heaven remove thy reason’s 
shade, 


And bind the heart that fate hath 
broken ! A 


A Simile. 
can,” quoth Grig, 
© Yon little pig, 
“ With tail in curly trim, 
A likeness boast 
'To Hamlets ghost, 
“‘ So ghastly and so grim?” 


Zooks !” cried Tom Dodd, 
“ Your question’s odd; 

*T'would sages pose of old.” 
Why, ’cause,” quoth Grig, 
“ You silly prig, 

“ It could a tail unfold.” 
GRIZZLE. 


Epigram. 
You’re told, friend Phil, that Chloe’s 
eye 
In colour with the sloe can vie: 
Egad! though true, (I pr’ythee list) 
That charm she owes to Kitty’s fist.” 
GRIZZLE. 


Epigram on a disagreeable conceited 
fellow, who was continually boasting 
of the number of letters he wrote to 
ludies. 

I know not why you thus indite; 

And to so many ladies write, 

Since all who know you, know ’tis 

true, 


No nymph will write aline to you. 
* 
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